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Memorabilia. 





(HARLES Diodati, who was buried at St. 
Anne’s, Blackfriars, Aug. 27, 1638, 


stands with Edward King, 
and Arthur Hallam as a 


and John Keats 
youthful figure 


whose beloved promise and early death have 
been made the subject of elegy that has 


become classic. Milton’s 


‘ Epitaphium 


Damonis,’ being written Latin, is far less 


well known than ‘ Lycidas ’ 


or ‘ Adonais.’ 


It has been translated, as our readers know, 
by Mr. W. W. Skeat (see clxv. 143) and the 
version, after careful revision, will be found 


in the new Milton from the 


Nonesuch Press. 


Milton’s Latin verse—from the very fact that, 


with all its skill and ease, 


it is not native 


speech—is translateable, and the ‘ Epi- 
taphium ’ in English should win its way with 
lovers of poetry.. For within the conven- 
tional form of the classical shepherd there 
beats the pulse of real and pathetic grief. 
Charles, Diodati, it will be remembered, was 
the son of Theodore Diodati—a distinguished 
physician, who had emigrated as a young man 
from Lucca, and was well-known in seven- 
teenth-century London—and nephew of Gio- 
vanni Diodati, a divine who, from Geneva, 
exercised considerable influence on the Pro- 


testant thought of the day. 


Theodore’s first 


wife, the mother of his children, was an Eng- 
lishwoman, whose name seems not to have 
been discovered. Charles also—after being a 
scholar of St, Paul’s School, where his 
friendship with Milton began, and graduat- 
ing at Trinity College, Oxford—practised as 
a medical man, first near Chester and then 


in the parish of St. Anne’s, 


good classic of whose Latin 
are some small remains, it 


Blackfriars. A 
and Greek there 


is only now as ! 


Milton’s friend that we remember him. He 
seems to have been about thirty years of age 
when he died. ; 





ANOTHER anniversary which falls on the 

same day is that of the death of John 
Hoskins, or Hoskyns, the outspoken wit 
whose remarks in Parliament on the Scottish 
favourites of James I (he referred to the 
Sicilian Vespers) brought him to the Tower, 
where he had to spend a year. He was a 
Herefordshire man, of William of Wyke- 
ham’s kin, and so a scholar of Winchester 
and scholar and fellow of New College, 
Oxford. At Oxford he served as terrae filius, 
when his satire was so bitter that he was 
driven from the University. His fortune 
was made by his marriage with a widow of 
Sutton St,  Clere, Somerset, Benedicta 
Bourne. He proceeded to enter himself as 
student at the Middle Temple; was called to 
the bar; and sat as member for Hereford in 
the Parliaments of 1603, 1614 and 1628. He 
was famous among his contemporaries for his 
memory, and himself wrote a treatise on the 
art of memory. He contributed much infor- 
mation to Aubrey for his ‘ Lives,’ and an 
unpublished letter of Aubrey’s to Antony 
Wood gave occasion to the Rev. J. E. Jack- 
son, in ‘ N. and Q.’ at 1S. vi. 495, to claim 
for John Hoskins the authorship of the Win- 
chester ‘ Trusty Servant.’ ‘“ The Faithful 
Servant at Winton,’’ says Aubrey, ‘‘ was done 
by The Serjeant when he was at_ school 
there ’’; and, from other references to the 
same ‘‘ Serjeant,’’ it would seem he used the 
appellation to designate Hoskins. Hoskins’s 
forcible and, in a sense, attractive personal- 
ity is attested by the stories circulated about 
him—e.g., how in_ his confinement in the 
Tower he revised his friend Raleigh’s ‘ His- 
tory of the World’ and “ polished ’”’ the 
verses of Ben Jonson, winning thus the name 
of ‘‘ Ben’s father.’’ He had clearly a great 
knack of making friends; Sir Benjamin Rud- 
yerd, with whom he is said to have fought 
a duel, became an intimate one later on. His 
Greek and Latin scholarship was admired; 
as a lawyer he was esteemed tolerable, as a 
poet good, and in divinity well-read. But 
his chief excellence seems to have been as a 
critic, and all his many friends who were 
authors made a_ habit of submitting their 
works to him before passing them to the press. 


E noticed in I’ Intermédiaire des Cher- 
cheurs et Curieux for 15 Aug. some par- 
ticulars about the choosing of the French 
Soldat inconnu whose resting-place was 
to be beneath l’are de Triomphe. The method 
was devised by the Commandant Louis 
Lespinasse, who died recently at Pau. He 
had been disabled as early as 1914, but in 
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1916 was made commandant of the group of 
forts at Verdun, and after the war was ap- 
pointed as lecturer on the battles at Verdun 
to the numerous and distinguished visitors 
who came thither from all over the world—a 
task which he performed uncommonly well. 
It was he who arranged the ceremony when, 
on a day in November, 1920, eight coffins 
from eight different battlefields were brought 
together within the never-violated citadel, 
where the Minister, M. Maginot, was pre- 
sent to salute them. Lespinasse knew from 
which battlefield each soldier had _ been 
brought, but in order to defeat any indiscreet 
inquisitiveness he changed three times over 
the bearers and the position of each in the 
chapelle ardente where they were placed. 
Any wife or mother who came to the tomb 
at the arc de Triomphe should be able to say 
to herself with the feeling of real possibility : 
‘* Perhaps this is he.’’ Lespinasse, who 
alone knew on which battlefield le soldat 
inconnu fell, took the secret with him to his 
own grave. 


i the second August Revue des Deux Mondes 

M. Philippe Barrés has a paper, ‘ Apres 
la visite du roi Georges VI,’ which gives a 
description of the scenes in Paris on the 
occasion—the gaiety, the good order and good 
humour, the friendliness towards our King and 
Queen—very gratifying to English readers. 
Before their arrival, at the Poste Dauphine 
where the Avenue Foch joins the Bois de 
Boulogne, the colours of the chasseurs a pied 
were stationed opposite to two squadrons of 
Spahis. An English family waiting there 
was astonished to observe that the colours 
were in rags, kept together by a net. They 
did not know that when the colours are passed 
on from one battalion to another (the writer 
had seen this done in 1918) those who have 
guarded them for a time with pride and affec- 
tion cannot forbear secretly pulling out a 
thread or two before they let them go. So 
that bullets are not the only danger to which 
the French colours are exposed. Old com- 
batants revealed these secrets of the heart of 
the French soldier to the Englishmen, who 
listened to them not without emotion. 

Much naturally is made of the day at Ver- 
sailles. Versailles, as is well known, is wont 
to be heavily criticised—‘‘ la folie d’un roi 
orgueilleux, le gachis d’un régime sans 
coeur.”’ But M. Barrés heard remarks of 
another kind. ‘‘ We spent more [than was 
spent on Versailles] on the Exhibition of 
1936, and in 1938 where is it?—whilst Ver- 
sailles is always there—and useful too.’’ 





Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS FROM 
SIR GEORGE AND LADY BEAUMONT 
TO THE WORDSWORTHS, 


AN instructive companion to ‘ The Letters 

of William and Dorothy Wordsworth,’ 
published by Dr. E, de Selincourt could be 
formed by a volume of letters chosen from 
amongst Wordsworth’s correspondents, and 
those from the Beaumonts would not be the 
least interesting. All that remains of the 
correspondence is preserved at Dove Cottage 
and it is with permission of the Trustees that 
these extracts are printed. 

There are fifty-seven letters from Sir 
George which range from Oct, 24, 1803, with 
his offer of the Applethwaite estate, to May 
29, 1825, when Sir George writes : 

I had indulged a strong wish to pass a winter 
at Rome with you and yours, but rationally 
weighing the danger of sickness upon the road 
and the great chance of never recovering—I 
must give up the point. 

Lady Beaumont’s letters number thirty- 
seven, and, unlike Sir George’s which are uni- 
formly to Wordsworth, are addressed ‘o 
William, Dorothy and Mrs. Wordsworth; as 
is to be expected their letters abound in 
literary and artistic references. 

Sir George, amongst his other interests, 
was a keen follower of the drama and in reply 
(Feb. 5, 1805) to Wordsworth’s ‘‘ From what 
you have seen, Sir George, how do you think 
he could manage a character of Shake- 
speare?’’ he writes an amusing letter on 
William Betty both on and off the stage, and 
amongst his more formal criticism adds: 

His judgment or tact in pitching his voice 
is wonderful, the first night at Drury Lane he 
neither distressed or strained it, yet he was 
heard to the extent of the theatre, in the tor- 
rent of his passion he never forces it out of its 
key—this I cannot say of any other actor now 
on the stage. 


Later, in 1817, Sir George remarks, 

By the way what could be more extravagant 
than the fuss which was made on Kemble’s 
leaving the stage,... the stage is certainly 
indebted to him for propriety of decoration, 
and for the magnificent manner in which he 
ane brought forward many of Shakespeare’ 
plays. 


Sir George pays a graceful tribute to Kean 
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(Spring, 1815) after seeing him in ‘ Richard 
Il’: 


I am sure you would be highly pleased with 

the acting of Kean—he has it is true many 
faults, but still he has touches which 
electrify me more than I have been electrified 
since the days of Garrick. 
Sir George had been an amateur actor himself 
and when older he appears to have delighted 
in exercising his histrionic skill in the 
reading aloud which formed a large part of 
the evening entertainment at Coleorton and, 
as he tells Wordsworth (Feb. 20, 1821) 

I have lately (in two evenings) read to Mrs. 
Fermor the two first books of the Excursion— 
she was delighted and I sincerely declare to 
you I enjoyed them more than ever. 

A favourite poet of Sir George’s was 
Wordsworth, but there are few references to 
contemporary writing in Sir George’s letters 
besides a criticism of Madoc. (July 21, 1805.) 
He was, however, an ardent lover of Milton 
and Shakespeare; his annotated copy of 
Shakespeare is or was at Coleorton Hall. In 
the same letter which contains his remarks on 
Madoc, Sir George introduces Sir John Beau- 
mont’s works to Wordsworth : 

We have also the honour of another poet in 
our family, Sir John Beaumont the brother of 
Francis, I have found a volume of his works, 
among them are some lines on the early death 
of his brother. 

It is Lady Beaumont, who supplies most of 
the comments on literature, In one of her 
early letters (1808) she sends Wordsworth, 
through the medium of his sister, two sonnets 
by John Bamfylde. John Bamfylde, it will 
be remembered, sat with his friend George 
Hudderford for Sir Joshua Reynolds’s ‘ Por- 
traits of two Gentlemen ’ now in the National 
Gallery ; subsequently, owing to his unhappy 
love affair with Mary Palmer, Sir Joshua’s 
niece, Bamfyldé¢ was placed in an asylum. He 
published a volume of ‘ Sixteen Sonnets’ in 
1778 in which both these poems appear. 
(W. T, Whitley: ‘ Artists and their Friends 
in England,’ vol. ii. pp. 157-9.) 

Lady Beaumont sends: 

Slow sink the glimmering beams from 


Western Sky 
and 
Around my porch and lovely casement 
spread 
saying 


I have sent two sonnets by John Bamfylde 
that have not been published, I think you will 
like their simplicity: I knew him, a more art- 
less unworldly soul never breathed. Coleridge 
gives three lectures this week, I met Rogers the 
other week his smiles complacent, spoke of 
Coleridge’s delivery as very natural and im- 





pressive. .. He told me Walter Scott’s 
Marmion negee to be much abused, even by the 
reviewers, that the Duchess of Gordon joined 
in thinking it a poor performance for his part, 
he had never thought the last Minstrel a fine 
poem. 


Lady Beaumont finds a convenient subject for 
her critical faculties in Joanna Baillie 
(March 19, 1821) writing 

the purity and feminine spirit of the metrical 
Legends must touch every simple unadulterated 
heart. Wallace and Columbus we read at 
Coleorton, and rose from it with better and 
purer feelings, there is nothing of a worldly 
spirit in her poems. 

Lady Beaumont is an entertaining letter- 
writer as the following extract (1825) shows: 

I am just returned from Highgate, found 
Coleridge in high preservation talking to two 
ladies in Mrs. Gilman’s parlour, on Spurgeon’s 
mistake with regard to his skull, which he pro- 
nounced possessed the organ of locality in an 
eminent degree, supposed him peculiarly gifted 
in all that vocated to definite objects, geography 
in particular, and all the points of the Com- 
pass must be well known to him!!! on hearing 
that I was writing to you he desired his kind 
love to all around, and [ left him to finish his 
dissertation on Spurgeon he has 300 pages in 
the press Mrs. Gilman informs me, Aids to Re- 
flection too deep I fear for the world of London 
= full of matter I dare say for the thinking 
ew. 


Coleridge always provided discussion and Sir 
George voiced what was often said (Aug. 6, 
1806) in, 

He does indeed as you justly observed put his 
friends to severe trials, yet we shall all forgive 
him, and [ hope he will be able to forgive him- 
self—I truly lament the loss of his papers— 
his picture looks down at me from the chimney 
piece and I cannot forbear giving him a severe 
look for his carelessness, tho’ perhaps I wrong 
him, for this was probably his misfortune, but 
when he was in London I really wondered he 
did not lose everything that belonged to him. 
Another letter, dealing with Coleridge’s im- 
pending separation from his wife, helps in 
the dating of a Wordsworth letter conjectur- 
ally dated September, 1806 (E. de Selincourt, 
‘Letters of William and Dorothy Words- 
worth ’"—Middle Years:—letter 275) for 
Wordsworth writes ‘‘The Picture of the 
Thorn has been ten days under our roof,”’ 
clearly showing that his letter must have been 
in Sir George’s hands before his reply (Sept. 
11), ‘‘I am glad the picture is arrived,’’ 
could be dispatched. 

A month later, on Oct. 14, Sir George 
declares to Wordsworth : 

T fairly confess to you I do not like Coleridge 
should remain so long in town especially in his 
present state of mind—which will naturally 
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drive him abroad in search of comforts and I 
am confident neither the houses or habits of a 
London life will agree with him. 

At the end of this letter, after the signa- 
ture and date, Sir George has written, ‘I 
will destroy the letters.’’ This accounts for 
the lacuna between letter 275 (‘ Middle 
Years’) and letter 276 dated respectively 
September, 1806, and Nov. 6, 1806. -Coler- 
idge’s unpunctuality is referred to in a letter 
written by Sir George from London (May, 
1808) : 

He injures himself extremely by it—Sotheby 
says could he prevail upon people to place con- 
fidence in him, he is sure he could secure him 
6 or 7 hundred a year for at least seven years 
to come at the two institutions. 

In a letter of April 17, 1816, Sir George gives 
us a fascinating vignette of Coleridge: 

Coleridge is in London he came by accident 
into the box in which I was at the play—he was 
in high spirits about his tragedy which he said 
was in the hands of Mr. Harris for perusal— 
he said Harris had behaved in the most liberal 
manner—had requested him to draw upon him 
for anything he wanted—for present use which 
he of course had declined!!! 

T. Harris was the stage-manager of Drury 
Lane who turned down Coleridge’s ‘ Zapolya ’ 
in favour of Maturin’s ‘ Bertram.’ 

Art and artists figure largely in Sir 
George’s correspondence and his views and 
references to Italian art make interesting 
reading. In 1821 and 1822 he was in Italy 
and in letters sent to Wordsworth from Rome 
and on his return to England he notes those 
artists who attracted him. Luini’s frescoes 
at Bologna, Raphael, Titian, Tintoretto, 
Romano and Guido Reni all find mention. At 
Siena, where he was detained owing to the 
illness of his nephew George (the 8th 
Baronet), Sir George writes: (Postmark, Dec. 
27, 1821, Rome) 

but for this mischance I had remained 
ignorant of the great merits of a race of 
painters almost unknown to us, many of their 
names are still a secret to me, their works are 
lost in obscure churches and the guides are so 
ignorant it is in vain to expect intelligence 
from them. 

He is in raptures over Balthazar Peruzzi, 
and although he does not mention any of the 
early Sienese, it is possible that their works 
are those referred to as reposing in “ obscure 
churches,’? which if true would make Sir 
George one of the first English connoisseurs 
to appreciate the paintings of the Primitive 
Sienese. In his second letter (Coloeorton, 
Sept. 29, 1822) Sir George, delighting in the 
acquisition of his Michel Angelo relief (be- 





queathed by him to the Royal Academy) 
hastens to tell Wordsworth F 

I have been fortunate to get possession of an 
undoubted and exquisite work of Michel 
Angelo!!! The proofs of its originality (ex. 
clusive of the internal evidence which is sufi. 
ciently strong) are unquestionable. By Vasari’s 
account it was begun for a_ gentleman of 
Florence named “ Taddeo Taddeo ” 
and later “ There is a drawing by Raphad 
in the collection of the Grand Duke of Flor. 
ence which is almost copied from my Ba 
Relief.’’ This cannot be the Louvre drawing 
(Fischel ; ‘ Rapfiael’s Zeichnungen ’ No, 108) 
since it formed, so Monsieur Rouchés of the 
Louvre informs me, part of a collection seized 
during the Revolution. Professor Fischel 
notices a certain weakness in the drawing 
which suggests that it may be a copy after 
the drawing seen by Sir George in Florence. 
It is interesting to notice that Sir George 
does not rely on his connoisseurship alone but 
supplies Wordsworth with a documentary 
background. 

It is on Art alone that Sir George imposes 
his views on Wordsworth. It is easy to believe 
that a capricious man, as Sir George undoubt- 
edly was, would patronise Wordsworth; he 
gives him money, offers him help, but it is as 
between friends; Sir George cannot obtrude 
his superior social position on Wordsworth. 

Above all, these letters help in defining Sir 
George’s personality. His interest in politi- 
cal life—although it can be inferred from the 
amount of painting he did—is corroborated 
by (Feb. 20, 1821) 

I always hated the turbulence of contention, 

and I always persuaded myself there would be 
enough who loved the bustle of the world and 
who would do the business far better from in- 
clination, than I should after torturing my 
mind, and destroying all my comforts and what 
—_ suit such a temper better than this silent 
art. 
The ‘silent art’’ was his main _ pleasure, 
and, in February, 1814, he joyfully writes, 
‘*T had the satisfaction to find I was not 
deceived last year for the pictures I had in the 
Exhibition, were more approved of by opin- 
ions I value (would yours had been amongst 
them) than any I ever sent there.’’ He was 
a sufficiently honest man to realise one of the 
chief faults in his painting for he writes “I 
have almost finished a picture from the White 
Doe which I hope you will not dislike—I wish 
I was more at home in figures but I have done 
my best.’’ 

Sir George was an eclectic artist, and the 
influence of Wilson, Gainsborough and Con- 
stable is apparent in his paintings. Those 
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landscapes which I have seen show, when the 
yarnish and dirt are removed, a capable com- 
position and a sensitive colouring. Mr. W. T. 
Whitley writing of Nathaniel Dance’s land- 
scape in the 1792 Royal Academy Exhibition 
(‘Artists and their friends in England,’ vol. 
ii. p. 162) says, ‘‘ It appears to have been a 
serious attempt at a new departure in land- 
gape, suggested in some measure by Sir 
George Beaumont, and was perhaps a fore- 
runner at the attempts at realism of a later 
period.” Sir George’s individual artistic 
outlook is to be found in his drawings and 
water-colours of which a large collection, until 
recently at Coleorton Hall and now on loan 
to the Leicester Museum, show him, and more 
especially in a series of water-colours of Italy 
made in 1783, the master of a delicate colour- 
sense and a talent above the average. 

In 1827 Sir George died and his wife sent 
the account of his death to Wordsworth. 

I was standing by him when he fell down in 
a fainting fit for the first time in his life, and 
a sudden change of countenance struck me as 
rather ominous, but it soon passed away, and 
left an immediate nervous trembling of the 
hands... he could scarcely distinguish any 
one and remained in a dozing state until the 
last breath, and he passed away without a 
struggle on the 8th day 
pathetically closing her letter ‘‘ I earnestly 
wish to be left to myself and my cousin and 
Mrs, Mereweather it would be cruel to disturb 
my feelings.”’ Seven years later, her 
nephew, Sir G. H. W. Beaumont writes to 
the Wordsworths, ‘‘ She had been in high 
health and spirits until the week before and 
felt nothing of the attack until after her 
morning drive on Monday, when she com- 
plained of a painful sensation in her head.” 
It is fitting to close with Dorothy Words- 
worth’s little tribute : 

Sir George and Lady Beaumont are people 
whom it does one good to know; he is an 
example of mildness and disinterestedness, and 
has an elegant mind and highly cultivated 
taste; she is equally noble and disinterested 


and has an enthusiasm about her which is de- 
lightful. 


Denys SutTTon. 


THE ANCIENT NORTHERN FAMILY 
OF LUMLEY, 


] SUPPOSE that there can be few families 

in the realm capable of producing a pedi- 
gree so well authenticated as that of Lumley 
or one which so readily reaches back to a time 


before the Norman advent of 1066. 


It commences, in the time of King Edward 
the Confessor, with Liulph, Lord of Lumley 
Castle upon Weare, Co. Durham, who was 
wucherel at Gateshead in 1080, leaving issue 
by Algitha his wife, who was a daughter of 
Aldred, Earl of Northumberland, by Edgina, 
daughter of King Ethelred II, who reigned 
from 979 to 1013. 

The Lumley pedigree is readily accessible in 
the old Baronagium Genealogicum by Joseph 
Edmondson, Mowbray Herald Extraordinary, 
vol. ii., p. 166. It will be found in fuller and 
more extended form in ‘ Records of the Lum- 
leys of Lumley Castle,’ by Edith Milner, 
edited by Edith Benham and published by 
George Bell and Sons of London in 1904. 

The primary object of the present letter is 
to implement such pedigree in certain particu- 
lars from a hitherto unpublished record. 

For the sake of clarity, let me first follow 
the main line of descent, starting with the 
sixth generation in the pedigree, as printed 
in such works, namely : 

vi. Sir Roger de Lumley, Knight, who 
married Sibill, one of the daughters and co- 
heiresses of Hugh de Morewic, Baron of 
Chevington, Co. Northumberland. By. her, 
who died in 1298, he had two sons, the elder 
of such two being: 

vii. Sir Robert de Lumley (1272-1338), 
Knight, who married Lucy, eldest daughter 
and co-heiress of Sir Marmaduke de Thweng, 
of Kilton Castle, Co. York, by whom he had 
issue, including: 

viii. Sir Marmaduke de Lumley, Knight, 
who is stated in both such works to have 
assumed the arms of Thweng (namely, as 
heraldically described in ‘ The Peerage of 
England,’ by Arthur Collins, vol. iii., London, 
1756, pp. 125 sq., ‘‘ Argent, a fess gules, be- 
tween three parrots proper, collared of the 
second,’’ or, as heraldically described in Sir 
Bernard Burke’s ‘ Peerage and Baronetage,’ 
40th edition, 1878, p. 1058, ‘‘ Argent, a fesse 
gules between three parrots, vert, collared of 
the second,’’ and which, to quote the Baron- 
agium (enealogicum, “‘ are continued in the 
family ever since ’’)—in place of the ancient 
arms of Lumley (namely, as depicted in the 
Baronagium Genealogicum and as heraldic- 
ally described by the said Arthur Collins, op. 
cit., ‘‘ Gules, six martlets argent ’’)—and who 
by his wife Margaret, daughter and heiress 
of one Holland, had issue, including: 

ix. Sir Ralph de Lumley, second son, 





Knight, 1st Lord Lumley, born 1362, sum- 
' moned to Parliament among the Barons of 
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the Realm 1384-1399, Governor of Berwick, 
1387, attainted, with consequent seizure of his 
lands, and killed whilst fighting for King 
Richard II against Henry, Duke of Lan- 
caster (afterwards King Henry IV), at Ciren- 
cester, 1399, who by his. wife Eleanor, 
daughter of John, Lord Neville of Raby, by 
Maud his wife, daughter of Percy, Earl of 
Northumberland, and sister of Ralph, Lord 
Neville, created first Earl of Westmorland, 
had issue including : 

x. Sir John de Lumley, 2nd Lord Lumley, 
second son, reinstated in the lands forfeited 
by his said father ; knighted, and restored in 
blood by Parliament, 1411; killed in the 
Battle of Beaugé in Anjou, France, 1421; who 
by his wife Felicia, daughter of Sir Matthew 
Redman, Governor of Berwick, had issue: 

xi. Sir Thomas de Lumley (1408-1485), 
Knight, 3rd Lord Lumley, who, on the rever- 
sal of his grandfather’s attainder in 1461, was 
summoned to Parliament as a Baron of the 
Realm and who by his wife Margaret, 
daughter of Sir James Harrington, Knight, 
had issue including; 

xii. Sir George Lumley (1445-1509), 4th 
Lord Lumley, made a Knight Banneret on 
Hooten Field on 24 Aug., 1480; the progenitor 
of the continuing line, represented .to-day by 
the Earl of Scarbrough. 

The generations with which, in this open- 
ing part of the present letter, I am mainly 
concerned are generations ix-xii, 

Generation ix. Sir Ralph de Lumley 
(1362-1399), 1st Lord Lumley, had amongst 
his issue by his said wife Eleanor, a third 
son: ‘‘ William de Lumley,’’ of whom 
nothing more is stated either in the Baron- 
agium Genealogicum or in ‘ Records of the 
Lumleys of Lumley Castle.’ 

Generation xi. Sir Thomas de Lumley 
(1408-1485), 3rd Lord Lumley, had amongst 
his issue by his said wife Margaret, a 
daughter Margaret who (as stated in both 
such last-mentioned works) married Bertram 
Lumley of Ravensholme, Co. Durham, of 
whom nothing more is stated in either of such 
two works, 

Who, then, was this Bertram Lumley of 
Ravensholme, Co, Durham ? 

Happily, I think that I can supply the 
answer from the pedigree of ‘‘ Lomley [sic] 
de Ravensholme ” contained in Glover’s un- 
published ‘ Visitation of the North 1569 and 
1575’ preserved at the College of Arms, a 
certified copy of such last-mentioned pedigree 
having been made for me by the College in 
1933. 





— 


From this it transpires that ‘‘ Willms 
Lomley [sic] miles ’’ of Ravensholme in the 
Episcopate of Durham—obviously, to my 
mind, the said William de Lumley, third 
son of the said (generation ix.) Sir Ralph de 
Lumley (1362-1399), 1st Lord Lumley—died 
on the Feast of St. Matthew in 1473, hay. 
ing married one Elizabeth (maiden name un. 
recorded) who survived him and died on the 
Feast of St. Matthew in or about 1484, and 
having had issue by her a son: 

‘“Thomas Lumley armiger,’’ born in or 
about 1433 and living, and in his fortieth 
year, in 1473, who had issue by his wife (un- 
named), a son: 

‘‘ Bertramus Lumley armiger,’’ born in or 
about 1453 and living, and in his thirtieth 
year, in 1484, who married Margaret, “‘filia 
Thome Dni Lumley [sic] militis,’’ by whom 
he had issue: 

Isabel, his daughter and heiress, who 
married Henry, son and heir of Christopher 
Boynton, ‘“ armiger,’’ their marriage contract 
having been made in 5 Henry VII (i.e., pre- 
sumably in 1490) and having been sealed with 
the ‘‘ Sigillum Bertrami Lumeley [sic] de 
Rauenseholme [sic] in com Dunelmen armi- 
geri,’’ such seal, or at any rate such pedigres, 
containing for coat-of-arms: Gules, a fesse 
argent, between three parrots argent, col- 
lared (the collaring presumably being of the 
second). 

The variation of tincture is to be noticed, 
but I do not think that such variation can 
vitiate my above-given deduction as to rela- 
tionship. 

Assuming the correctness of such deduction, 
the said Bertram Lumley of Ravensholme, 
Co. Durham (born circa 1453) and the said 
Margaret, daughter of (generation xi.) Sir 
Thomas Lumley (1408-1485), Knight and 3rd 
Lord Lumley, his wife, were second cousins. 

So much for that, and let us pass on. 

The secondary object of the present letter is 
to implement the pedigree of one of the junior 
branches of this ancient northern family of 
Lumley. In this connection we must go b 
to generation vi. in the main line. 

vi. The said Sir Roger de Lumley, Knight, 
by his said wife Sibill, had a second son, de- 
scribed in the Baronagium Genealogicum 
as: 

vii. ‘‘ Sir Roger de Lumley, from whom the 
Lumleys of Harleston and Clipstowe [obvi- 
ously a printer’s error for Clipston] Com. 
Northamp. derive their descent ’’ ;—the lan 
in Harleston aforesaid having in fact been 
granted to him by a charter (to be referred 
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to in a moment) from his brother (generation 
vii.), Sir Robert de Lumley (1272-1338), 
Knight, on ‘‘ 13 Kalend. Aprilis a° 34 E.1’’"— 
je., presumably (in modern reckoning) on 24 
March, 1306. 

Let me pause there just for an instant— 
for, once again, armorial bearings must be 
given a chance to bear a hand. 

The charter of this grant of 24 March, 1306, 
with seal of the arms attached, is recorded 
in or with MS., (C14, 12la, 122 (‘ Visita- 
tion of Rutland and Northampton 1619 ’) to- 

ther with a pedigree of the Harleston and 

ipston line of Lumley, descendants of the 
said second son, Sir Roger de Lumley, down 
to 1618 or 1619. I have before me, as I 
write, a certified copy of such MS., including 
such charter and seal, direct from the Col- 
lege of Arms. 

A peculiar interest, however, attaches to 
the seal of arms so attached to such charter. 

It has been already above intimated on 
authority that (generation viii.), Sir Mar- 
maduke de Lumley was the first of the Lumley 
family to take the Thweng arms in place of 
the ancient Lumley arms. 

My own belief, however, is that his father 
(generation vii.), Sir Robert de Lumley 
(1272-1338) was himself the first to take them 
—they were his wife’s arms—and that the 
form in which they were then taken was 
slightly different from that above stated. For 
the arms on such seal are clearly: On a fess 
between three parrots as many mullets (no 
tinctures indicated), which is obviously the 
same as the arms recorded in such MS. in 
connection with such therein given pedigree 
of the Harleston and Clipston line of Lumley, 
namely: Gules, on a fesse argent between 
three parrots argent as many mullets sable. 
(Cp. ‘ Visitations of Northants,’ by W. C. 
Metcalfe, London, 1887, pp. 110-111, s.n. 
‘Lumley of Clipston,’ where however he un- 


accountably misnames the parrots as 
“doves’’), 
viii-xv. The igree of the Harleston and 


Clipston line of the Lumley family as given 
in the ‘ Records of the Lumleys of Lumley 
Castle’ — ending with (generation xv.) 
Francis (wrongly spelt Fraunces) Lum- 
ley, of Clipston, therein stated to have 
married ‘“‘, . . . daughter of Saun- 
ders of Gibberton”’ (sic)—is not entirely accur- 
ate and should be rectified and extended in 
accordance with such MS., C14, 12la, 122 
(‘Visitation of Rutland and Northampton 
1619’) preserved at the College of Arms 
as aforesaid, save for one error in 





such MSS. itself. This Francis Lumley of 
Clipston is correctly therein stated to have 
been living in 1618 and to have married 
Elizabeth née Saunders of Sibertoft, Co. 
Northampton (such marriage having taken 
place in or about 1597), but the said Elizabeth 
is incorrectly therein stated to have been a 
daughter of Thomas Saunders of Sibertoft 
aforesaid. She was not. She was a daughter 
of Ambrose Saunders of Sibertoft aforesaid 
(will, dated in August, 1585 and proved at 
London in the P.C.C. on 29 Aug. 1586) by 
Mary née Goodwin his wife (will, dated 3 
Jan., 1609/10, proved in the Northampton 
District Registry on 5 July, 1610); M.I. to 
them both at Sibertoft aforesaid; and was a 
grand-daughter (not daughter) of Thomas 
Saunders of Sibertoft aforesaid (will dated 
7 March, 1527/8, proved in the P.C.C. on 11 
May, 1528). (See my articles, ‘ Saunders, 
Hatton and Lumley’ in the Law Journal of 
21 and 28 March, 1931, and ‘ The Murder of 
George Saunders’ in ‘ N, and Q.’ of 7 May, 
1938.) Mr. W. C. Metcalfe, op. cit., ibidem, 
in giving the pedigree of the Lumleys of 
Harleston and Clipston down to 1618 makes 
the same mistake (as also a further mistake 
as to the identity of the original donor of the 
lands at Harleston) but otherwise appears to 
be accurate. 

This said Francis Lumley of Clipston and 
Elizabeth née Saunders his wife had issue 
eight children, namely: John Lumley, eldest 
son and heir, born cire. 1598; Walter, 
Francis, Thomas, Mary, Ann, Katherine and 
Elizabeth ;—and there, ‘so far as official 
records such as ‘ Visitations’ go, we receive 
no later assistance. 

With the aid, however, of divers Feet of 
Fines, running from 1592 to 1656, relating to 


Co. Northampton, and preserved at the 
Public Record Office, it is clear that 
the said John Lumley, born cire. 1598, 


married before 6 Oct. 1627 one Frances 
(maiden name unknown), and it would seem 
fairly clear that they had issue, a son Francis 
Lumley, who before 27 Jan. 1651 married one 
Hester (maiden name unknown), which latter 
appears to have been still living on 9 Apr. 
1676, but whether this Francis Lumley and 
Hester his wife had any issue is unknown to 
me. 

Of the said other seven children of the said 
Francis Lumley of Clipston and Elizabeth 
née Saunders his wife, the one with whom I 
am here concerned is the said third son: 

xvi. Francis Lumley, born presumably circ. 
1600, through whom | am able to continue 
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the pedigree to the present time, such Feet of 
Fines having greatly helped me at the outset. 

This Francis Lumley married twice, firstiy, 
Susanna (maiden name unknown) who died 
before 24 June, 1635, and secondly, at Mars- 
ton Trussell, Co. Northampton (some 4 miles 
from Clipston aforesaid) on 24 June, 1635, 
Elizabeth née Turner, sister of John Turner, 
from whom and others he, in November, 1637, 
acquired property there. He was buried at 
Marston Trussell on 17 Apr, 1646, his will 
(dated 10 Apr. 1643) and codicil thereto 
(dated 10 Apr. 1646) being proved together 
on 19 Feb. 1647. 


By his said first wife he had issue on 
daughter and by his said second wife he had 
issue three daughters and an only son. 

xvii. Francis Lumley (1645/6-1708/9) of 
Marston Trussell aforesaid, and later of 
Great Dalby, Co. Leicester, who by Margaret 
née Measures his wife had issue, including: 

xviii. Measures Lumley (1677/8-1743) of 
Great Dalby aforesaid, who by Anne née 
Blower his wife had issue, including: 

xix. Edward Lumley (1726-1811) of Great 
Dalby aforesaid, who by Ann née Brown his 
wife had issue, including: 

xx. William Lumley (1762-1830) of Great 
Dalby aforesaid, and afterwards of Chancery 
Lane in the Liberty of the Rolls, Co. Middle- 
sex, and of Sidmouth Place, Grays Inn Road, 
Co. Middlesex, architect and _ surveyor, 
Master of the Carpenters’ Company in 1818, 
who by Sarah née Golden his wife (for whom 
see the Genealogical Quarterly, June, 1934, 
pp. 38-47), he had issue, including: 

xxi. William Golden Lumley (1802-1878), 
of the Honourable Society of the Middle Tem- 
ple, Q.C., Originator (together with his only 
son Edmund Lumley, of the same Honour- 
able Society, barrister-at-law, who died un- 
married in 1913) of the eminent legal work 
now known as ‘“ Lumley’s Public Health,’ 
LL.M. and sometime a Fellow of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, who by his wife Elizabeth Ann 
née Johnson, daughter of George Johnson of 
London, solicitor, and widow—curiously 
enough—of another Lumley, namely one 
Joseph Oswald Lumley (circ. 1796-1839), had 
issue, 

xxii. Onwards, Descendants of the said 
W. G. Lumley, Q.C., as also descendants of 
his brother Edward Lumley (1806-1874) and 
descendants of his sister Elizabeth née Lumley 
(1797-1884), who in 1828 married Richard 
Smith (1798-1858), still survive ‘‘ to tell the 
ancestral tale.’’ 

L. G, H. Horton-Smita. 





ORTRAITS BY GAINSBOROUGH oF 
THE ALLIED FAMILY OF Bur. 
ROUGH, OF SUDBURY, SUFFOLK (Se 
ante p. 128).—In the contribution appeari 
at the reference Mr. T. B. JENKINS ruggall 
with regard to the surname of the Rev. Hum. 
phrey Burrough’s wife, Philippa, _ that 
Fulcher’s statement that she was ‘“‘ dau, of 
the learned Dr. Busby ’’ more correctly 
should read ‘‘ the learned Dr. Bisby, or 
Bisbie,’’ for whom see the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

Mr. Jenkins has since discovered the date 
of Humphrey and Philippa’s marriage at St, 
Peter’s, Sudbury, Suffolk : 

20 Dec., 1717. Humphrey Burrough, Clerk, 

and Philippa Bisbie. 

He has also met with the date and place 
of marriage of the parents of Thomas Gains- 
borough, R.A., at Great Cornard (1 mile S.E, 
of Sudbury): 

6 July 
Burrough. 

Thanks to the kindness of the Hon. Secre- 
tary of the Friars’ Street Chapel Trustees, 
Sudbury, who supplied, from the Register of 
Births and Baptisms at the Independent 
Meeting-House, Friars’ Street, copies of 
entries of baptisms of John Gainsborough’s 
children, the present writer had noted the 
Christian name, Mary, of the mother of 
Thomas Gainsborough, R.A., previously only 
described as ‘‘ Humphrey Burroughs’ sister, 
Miss Burroughs.’’ 

Mr. Jenkins in ‘ The Calendar of Norwich 
Consistory Wills,’ has also found the name 
of ‘‘ Henry Burrough, Sudbury, 1721, fol. 
20.’’ He, it may be recalled, was the ‘Henry 
Burroughs, bur. 5 Mch., 1720/21,” 
(assumed) father of the said Rev. Humphrey 
Burrough, Rector of Borley, ete. 

In conclusion, mention should be made of 
the fine Gainsborough chalk drawing repr- 
duced in the Illustrated London News, 
Aug., 1938, of ‘George Pitt, 1st Lord 
Rivers,’ 1721-1803, now at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, and described as “ rare, if 
not unique.’’ This greatly enhances the 
interest attaching to the Gainsborough pastel 
now in the possession of Lord Mancroft. 


Henry Curtis. 


NETIC NUZ. — 1 did not know that 

phonetic spelling was in force anywhere, 
but a correspondent writes in the August 
number of Home and Overseas :— 


When Portugal became a Republic they intfo- 
duced the phonetic system of spelling. It has 


1704, John Gainsborough and Mary 
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taken out all the roots in the language and now 
looks more like a dialect than a _ language. 
Spelling is a gift. The average Portuguese 
couldn’t spell before, and makes just as many 
mistakes now. 

I hope the English language will never be 
treated so badly. 

There must be some delay in comprehen- 
sion, one would think, unless the right 
phonetic forms are settled. In English the 
earlier spellings of ‘‘surplice’’ are not 
easily recognised, and I remember the con- 
temporary who spelt wife ‘‘ yph.”’ 

IGNoTOo. 


SONG OF HERRICK’S ALTERED BY 
BURNS.—In a letter of September, 
1793, to George Thomson, Burns writes: 

For ‘Todlin hame,’ take the following old 
English song, which I daresay is but little 
known-- 

The Primrose—Tune, Todlin hame— 

Dost ask, why I send thee here, . . 

N.B.—I have altered it a little. (Ferguson, 
‘The Letters of Burns,’ ii, p. 209). 

This ‘‘ old song ’’ editors of Burns’s letters 
have, apparently, failed to trace. It is Her- 
rick’s ‘ The Primrose ’ (‘‘ Aske me why I send 
ou here’’), as given in Carew’s poems, of 
which the 1772 edition might have been seen 
by Burns. As W. C, Hazlitt notes on p. 33 
of his edition, a writer in ‘ N. and Q.,’ 2S. 
vii, 184, found a parallel in Burns to Carew’s 
“To T.H. a Lady resembling my Mistresse ”’ 
(‘Fayre copie of my Celia’s face ’’), 

‘The Primrose’ is probably the only link 
we have between Burns and Herrick. 


R. G. Howarrtu. 


“PACK SEAT.”’—The phrase, omitted in 

the original ‘ N.E.D.’, has an article in 
the Supplement. The first example dates 
1860. Two or three years earlier—I have no 
details of the monthly issues—Thackeray 
wrote in ‘The Virginians,’ ch. xx., ‘‘ The 
Lady Maria had the back seat to herself ; by 
keeping a little behind the wheels, he could 
have the delight of seeing her.”” This sug- 
gests that the back seat was that in which one 
sat back to the horses ; also Madam Bernstein 
would have the best seat, and is not that 
always facing? To clinch the matter, a little 
later we have ‘‘ the beloved being who sat 
with her back to the horses,’’ and the disas- 
trous effect of that position. But ‘ N.E.D.’ 
says only “‘ a seat at the back of a vehicle,”’ 
Which is true of a dog-cart but not of a lan- 
dau, the conveyance of our text. 

G. G. L. 





Readers’ Queries. 





OMAS SANDES.—I should be grateful 

for any information concerning the 
ancestry of Thomas Sandes, a wealthy mer- 
chant of London, who died in 1709. It seems 
probable that he was descended from Thomas 
Sandes, fifth son of Archbishop Edwin 
Sandys (vide pedigree in Nash’s ‘ History of 
Worcs.’), but I have not yet been able to 
establish definite proof of this. 

Thomas Sandes (b. circa 1635), who was 
the son of John Sandes by his wife Judith, 
resided for many years at a house in Bear- 
binder Lane, where he carried on a mer- 
chant’s business in partnership with his half- 
brother, John Browne. This Browne is de- 
scribed in a document of 1669 as a merchant 
of Great Yarmouth, and as the partners had 
many relatives and friends in Suffolk, it is 

robable that Judith Sandes and her first 

usband were natives of that county. 

On 16 April, 1675, Sandes married Eliza- 
beth, ye: ow, of John Congreve, at All 
Hallows’ Church, Bread Street, London, and 
by her he had issue three sons and six 
daughters, of whom all but the eldest 
daughter were baptized in the church of St. 
Mary Woolnoth between 1677 and 1691. The 
three sons and two of the daughters died in 
infancy prior to the death of their mother, 
which took place at Epsom on 5 Feb., 1694. 
The surviving daughters, Martha, Judith, 
Sarah and Elizabeth, married, respectively, 
James Booth, Humphrey Morice (later 
Governor of the Bank of England), John 
Claxton of Shirley, and Sir Thomas Lee, 
Bart., of Hartwell, 

Shortly after the death of his first wife, 
Sandes moved to a house at Stratford, Essex, 
and on 16 Feb., 1699, he married Ann, 
daughter of Michael Rolls, by whom he had 
issue a son, John (b, 1700, d. 1704) and two 
daughters, viz.: Anne (b. 1701), who married 
Granado Pigott of Bassingbourn in 1720 and 
died in 1722, and Mary (b. 1706), who died 
unmarried in 1728. 

Thomas Sandes died on 24 Jan., 1709, and 
was buried in the church of West Ham. Most 
of his personal estate, which was estimated 
at upwards of £60,000, passed to his widow 
and to four of his daughters, Judith Morice, 
Sarah Claxton, Lady Elizabeth Lee, and 
Anne Sandes, Martha Booth having died in 
1702, and his youngest daughter Mary not 
having been born when he made his will in 


1705. John Browne, his half-brother and 
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executor, died in 1720 in his ninety-fourth 
year, unmarried, leaving his immense for- 
tune divided in varying proportions be- 
tween the widow, the children and the grand- 
children of Thomas Sandes. A large pro- 
portion of the fortunes of Sandes and Browne 
were, however, lost by Humphry Morice, 
whom Browne had appointed as his executor. 
W. Marston ACREs. 
Burnham-on-Sea, Somerset. 


PABLIEST PRINTED BILL-HEADING. 
—When did it become a custom with 
London tradesmen to have their bill-headings 
printed? I have just seen an_ early 
eighteenth-century one, but the custom must 
have been much earlier. The bill, dated July 
29, 1715, is that of John Norman of the 
Adam and Eve in Newgate Street against St. 
Martin’s, a crewel shop; and one of the 
entries in the account is for 6 yards of black 
and gold livery, £9 14s. 7d. The account 
was that of Mrs. Howland, the Streatham 
heiress, whose daughter married the Duke of 
Bedford, who thus became Lord of the Manor, 
and the owner of extensive properties in that 
district—and elsewhere. The interest of the 
printed bill-head is increased by the fact that 
it has a vignette of Adam and Eve, a very 
poorly engraved affair. This document, with 
a great variety of others relating to the 
family of Howland of Streatham, has re- 
cently been taken from the archives at 
Woburn and presented by the present Duke 
of Bedford to the Streatham Antiquarian 
and Natural History Society. 
W. Roserts. 
69, Park Hill, S.W.4. 


MANSION HOUSE STREET.—At what 

period was this street given a separate 
mame to distinguish it from the nw 0 
The earliest mention of it given in Harben’s 
‘ Dictionary of London’ is from Horwood’s 
Plan published in 1799. In Rocque’s Plan 
(1746) it appears to be included in the 
Poultry. 

In the Lists of London streets given in such 
eighteenth-century issues of London Direc- 
tories as I have at hand, the name does not 
appear, although in the List of Merchants 
and Tradesmen published in ‘ The New Com- 
plete Guide,’ 1777, I find mention of one 
Edmond Bick, wax-chandler at 8, Mansion 
House Street. A. bill-head in my collection 
of Elizabeth Beck, wax-chandler, at the 
Golden Beehive, merely gives the address as 
‘“opposite the Mansion House.’’ 


A. H, 








UNDAY, DECEMBER 31.—Could anyone 

tell me in which years, in the latter part 

of the sixteenth century, Sunday fell on 31 

Dec. ? I wish to date a document, and have 

the table in Whitaker’s Almanack before me, 
but it doesn’t seem to give this. 


LEopotp A. VIDLER. 


LETTERS OF JOHN FLAMSTEED (See 

elxvii, 367 ; clxviii. 51, 394; clxix. 122).— 
Sir David Brewster, in his ‘ Life’ of New- 
ton (1855), vol, ii., p. 161, says that he found 
amongst the manuscripts belonging to the 
Earl of Portsmouth, ‘‘ nearly forty ’’ original 
letters from Flamsteed to Newton. All those 
letters are, presumably, calendared or listed 
in the ‘ Catalogue of the Portsmouth Collec- 
tion ’ (Cambridge, 1888), which is not access. 
ible to me now. Brewster seems to imply 
that all but seven of the letters had appeared 
in print before 1855 (vol. ii., p. 176), 
although he says that the eleven printed by 
Francis Baily in his ‘ Account ’ of Flamsteed 
(London, 1835), from the drafts preserved by 
the writer, do not, in all cases, correspond 
with the wording of the originals received by 
Newton. ‘ We cannot, therefore, place con- 
fidence in the abstracts of his letters to New- 
ton, as printed by Mr. Baily ’’ (see Brewster, 
‘ Newton,’ vol. ii., p. 161, note 2, and ibid., 
vol, ii., p. 172, note), 

If we subtract seven from ‘‘ nearly forty” 
we still have nearly thirty-three letters which 
we infer from Brewster can be found in type. 
Where are they? Situated as I am, now, far 
from any large reference library, I can only 
appeal for assistance in my search, 

The originals of all the ‘‘ nearly forty” 
letters are, no doubt, still preserved in the 
Portsmouth Collection at Cambridge. None 
of them, so far as I can ascertain, was 
included amongst the Newton Papers sold by 
Messrs, Sotheby and Co., London, in July, 


1936. 
E, F. MacPIxe. 
a Se Way, San Diego, California, 
S.A, 


OOM’S PORTRAIT OF SIR JAMES 
McGRIGOR.—In ‘The Medical Por- 
trait Gallery: Biographical Memoirs of the 
most celebrated Physicians, Surgeons, ete.,’ 
by T. J. Pettigrew (Whittaker, 1840), the 
author states at the end of vol. iv, that the 
portraits of eleven of the subjects were 
painted specially for the work by ‘‘ a young 
and most promising Artist, Mr. Henry 
Room.”’ In the ‘D.N.B.,’ vol. xlix. 212, 
Room is described as a portrait-painter who 
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exhibited at the Royal Academy from 1826; | 
was born 1802, and died in 1850. 

If any reader can tell me where his beauti- 
ful portrait of my grandfather, Sir James 
McGrigor, now is, I should be very grateful. 


G. D. McGricor. 


IR ROBERT NICKLE.—The undersigned 
would be much obliged if any reader of 
‘N, and Q.’ could inform him whether Major- 
General Sir Robert Nickle was of Scottish 
or Irish parentage, and whether anything 
is known of his father’s ancestry. Sir Robert 
was a distinguished officer of the Connaught 
Rangers. It is known that the name was 
changed from Nichol or Nicol to Nickle—but 
was it originally Nicolson? In the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
Sir Robert is said to have been of a Roxburgh 

family, but on what authority ? 

G. D. McG. 


E THEOLOGICAL INQUIRER OR 

POLEMICAL MAGAZINE.—Can any- 
one tell me anything about Erasmus Perkins 
(possibly a pseudonym), Editor of The Theo- 
logical Inquirer, or Polemical Magazine, 
which flourished March-September, 1815? In 
the prospectus for the magazine he gives his 
residence as Somers-town. Can anyone con- 
nect General Sir Ronald Crawford Ferguson 
with the magazine? or Leigh Hunt with it? 
or name any of its anonymous contributors, 
or cite any contemporary comment on it? The 
British Museum copy contains a_ pencilled 
ascription of one or two articles to Leigh 
Hunt—does anyone know on_ what basis? 
“Erasmus Perkins ’’ contributed an article 
to Cobbett’s Political Register shortly before 
his journal was founded, and later referred 
one or two manuscripts to the Political 
Register. Perhaps someone familiar with 
that publication can furnish more informa- 
hon, Newman W3ITE. 

Duke University, Durham, N.C. 


HARTLEY COLERIDGE.—With the per- 

mission of the Rev. G.'H. B, Coleridge, 
I am preparing an edition of the poems of 
Hartley Coleridge, and I shall be grateful for 
information concerning the whereabouts of 
any manuscripts or copies of either published 
or unpublished poems, 

E. Lestiz Grices. 
18, Montague Street, London, W.C.1. 


(JONANT THE MAGISTRATE. — Sir N. 

Conant, who died in 1822, aged seventy- 
oe - notin the ‘ D.N.B.’ What is known 
of him? 





Freperic Connett WHITE. 


Replies 


XVI-CENTURY BISHOPS OF SODOR 
AND MAN. 
(clxxiv. 386, 428). 
[HE following is taken from 


Memoirs containing a Genealogical and 
Historical Account of the Ancient and 
Honourable House of Stanley. From the Con- 
quest to the Death of James late Earl of Derby 
in the year 1735; As also a full description of 
the Isle of Man, etc. Manchester. Printed by 
Joseph Harrop, opposite the Exchange 1767. 


‘* Mauritius, who was sent Prisoner to 
London by King Edward I, therefore sup- 
posed never to be consecrated nor put into the 
Vatalogue of Bishops. In his room was sub- 
stituted 

*“ Allen, of Galloway, who governed the 
Church with great Honour and Integrity. He 
died the 15th of February Anno 1321, and lies 
at Rothersay, in Scotland. To him succeeded 

‘* Gilbert, of Galloway, who sat but two 
Years and a half, and lies buried near his 
Predecessor, in the Church of Rothersay 
aforesaid. And after him 

“Bernard, a Scotchman, held the Bishop- 
rick three Years, and lies buried in the Mon- 
astry of Kilwining, in Scotland, and was 
succeeded by 

‘Thomas, a Scot, who sat Bishop four- 
teen Years; he was the first that exacted 
Twenty Shillings of his Clergy by way of 
Procuration, as likewise the Tenths of all 
Aliens. He died the 20th of September 1348 
the same Year. 

‘* William Russel, Abbot of Rushen, was 
elected by the whole Clergy of Man, in St. 
German’s Church, in Peel-Castle. He was 
consecrated by Pope Clement VI. at 
Avignion, and was the first that shook off the 
Yoke of the Archbishop of Drontheim, by 
whom his Predecessors had for many Ages 
been consecrated. He held a Synod Anno 
1350, in Kirk Michael, in which five Articles 
were added to the former Canons. He died 
the 21st of April, 1374, and was buried in the 
Abby of Furness; he was Abbot of Rushen 
eighteen Years, and Bishop twenty-six 
Years: And after him 

‘* John Duncan, a Manksman, was elected 
by the Clergy of Man, and going to Avignion 
was confirmed by Pope Gregory XI. and con- 
secrated per Cardinalem Presiestium, dudum 
Archipiscopum; in his return home he was 
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made Prisoner at Bolonia, in Picardy, and 
lay in Irons two Years, and at last was 
forced to ransom himself for 500 Marks; so 
that he was not installed till the Year 1376, 
in which Mr. Jones’s Account determines he 
was succeeded (as Dr. Heylin in his help to 
English History informs us) by 

““ Robert Welby, Anno 1396, who ’tis be- 
lived sat twenty-two Years, and had for his 
Successor 


‘* John Sperton, who is the first Bishop 
mentioned in the Manks Records; after him 
we find no Bishop named till the year 1503, 
in which 

‘* Evan or Huan who was elected by Sir 
Thomas Stanley, then Governor, and after- 
wards Lord, from whence may be observed 
the Clergy’s Election of their Bishops ceased, 
and became fixed in the House of Stanley, 
where it remained till the Island being pur- 
chased by the Government, the King of Eng- 
land is become perpetual Nominator. This 
Evan was succeeded by 

“Hugh Hesketh, as appears by the Roll of 
the Family of Rufford, viz., Hugh Hesketh, 
third Son to Robert, Esquire, a Rev. Father 
in God, the Bishop of the Isle of Man; and 
hic jacet Robertus Hesketh, Armiger, qui 
obit primo Die Jan. a.p. 1490. He was suc- 
ceeded by 

““ Robert Ferrier, who sat Bishop Anno 
1554, says Sir Richard Baker. He was after- 
wards removed to St. David’s (says Grafton) 
and was succeeded by 

““ Henry Man, Anno 1555, who died 1556, 
says Dr, Heylin, and was succeeded by 

‘* Bishop Salisbury, the Year uncertain ; 
whose Successor was 

“Thomas Stanley, Son to Sir Edward 
Stanley, first Lord Monteagle, how long he 
sat is uncertain, but it appears by Record, 
John Merrick was sworn Bishop of the Isles, 
Anno 1577, It was he who gave Mr. Cambden 
the History of the Isle of Man, published in 
his Britannia. He was succeeded by 

‘* George Lloyd, Anno 1600, who was after- 
wards removed to Chester. And had for his 
Successor 

‘“‘ Bishop Foster, as Dr. Heylin in his help 
to English History informs us. And was suc- 
ceeded by 

“Dr, John Phillips Anno 1605, a Native 
of North Wales, who was sworn Bishop the 
same Year. He Translated the Common 
Prayer (at this Time to be seen,) into the 
Language of the Natives; and Mr. Challoner 
says, the Bible, though not now extant. A 
Man famous in his Generation for his great 








Pains in Preaching, his Charity and Hospi- 
tality, even to the meanest of the People, 
He was succeeded by 

‘“Dr, Richard Parr, Anno 1635, a Lan- 
cashire Man, sometime Fellow of Brazen-Nose 
College in Oxford; who whilst he continued 
in the University (says Mr, Challoner of his 
own Knowledge) was an eminent Preacher, 
He was the last who sate Bishop before our 
late unhappy Civil Wars. Next to him 

“Samuel Rutter, was sworn Bishop Anno 
1661. He had been Arch Deacon several 
Years, and governed the Church with great 
Prudence, during the then late Wars: He 
was a Man of exemplary Goodness and 
Moderation, and sat Bishop till the Year 
1663. to whose Assistance I am_ greatly 
obliged for his Collections and Memoirs 
made use of in my present History of the 
noble House of Stanley, but especially in that 
ever memorable Siege of LatHam; the defence 
whereof he had a large share in. After him 

““Dr. Isaac Barrow, was  Consecrated 
Bishop Anno 1663, and sent over Governor 
by Charles Earl of Derby. He was a Man 
of a Public Spirit, and great design for the 
good of the Church; to whose Industry is 
greatly owing all the Learning amongst the 
Clergy of Man, and to whose Prudence and 
Charity many of the Poor Clergy owe the 
Bread they eat. This good Man to the great 
loss of the Island was removed to St. Asaph. 
And was succeeded by 

‘Dr. Henry Bridgeman Anno 1671. And 
after him 

‘“Dr, John Lake, Anno 1682, afterwards 
removed to Bristol. And next to him 

‘“‘ Dr. Baptist Levinz, Anno 1684, who died 
1693: And was succeeded by the 

‘** Reverend Dr. Thomas Wilson, who dying 
in 1755, the Rev. Dr. Mark Hildesley, the 
present Bishop, succeeded.” 

J. F, Marnteson. 


HE DRESS-MAKER (clxxv.  100).— 
Dress-makers and milliners formerly ap- 
pear to have combined their work. The term 
‘ modiste,”’? according to the New Oxford 
Dictionary, means milliner or dress-maker, 
and that name, as well as ‘‘ mantua-maker,” 
was in use in former days. Possibly, how- 
ever, ‘‘mantua-maker’’ referred more 
exclusively to dresses, and outdoor garments, 
and did not include millinery. 

I have looked through the advertisements 
in Addison’s Spectator, and can find no men- 
tion of these trades, but it is probable that 
they existed, as no lady’s maid could have 
competed, single-handed. with the number 
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and volume of the costumes required by a 
lady of fashion of that period, 

To come to later days. Ralph Nickleby, in 
chapter x. of ‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’ tells his 
niece Kate that he has procured for her a 
situation with Madame Mantalini, a dress- 
maker and milliner, adding: ‘‘ Dress-makers 
in London . . . make large fortunes, keep 
equipages, and become persons of great 
wealth and fortune.’’ Madame Mantalini 
(though in her case it was her husband who 
kept the equipage, or its equivalent!) had, 
as a matter of fact, evidently a good busi- 
ness. Her showrooms were in Cavendish 
Square, and she employed a staff of twenty 
girls and a forewoman. Her name, it will 
be remembered, was really Muntle, but, as a 
slightly foreign effect, for trade purposes, was 
desirable, had been converted into Mantalini. 

In real life, there was in London in the 
‘sixties a dress-maker and milliner known as 
“ Elise.” She is mentioned several times in 
Jane Welsh Carlyle’s letters, and is de- 
scribed to Carlyle as an artist, and woman 
of genius in her profession. Mrs, Carlyle, 
who was a customer of hers, and also evidently 
regarded her as a friend, on one occasion 
drove with her to ‘‘ her magnificent house at 
Acton.”” Here Elise lived with her children 
and governess, in great state. Mrs. Carlyle 
greatly admired the house, which was an old 
manor, and the beautiful gardens, 


Heten PERSHOUSE. 


‘WEMOIR OF W. H. HARVEY, M.D., 

F.R.S.’ (clxxv. 46). — Neither of the 
attributions of authorship of this Memoir 
which have been mentioned is strictly accurate 
though the one made by Sir Norman Moore 
in the ‘ D.N.B.’ is very nearly so. In the 
form in which this is given, however, one 
is led to suppose that the words “by a 
cousin ’’ appear on the title-page, but actu- 
ally no author’s name is mentioned there nor 
elsewhere in the book. If Sir Robert Ball 
states that it was ‘‘ written by his brother-in- 
law Dr. John Todhunter”’, as your corre- 
spondent avers, then he is confusing the 
writer of the Preface with the compiler of 
the Memoirs, 

W. H. Harvey was my wife’s great-uncle. 
His Memoirs and selections from his Jour- 
nal and Correspondence was edited by his 
cousin Mrs, Lydia Fisher and the Preface 
to the volume was written by my father-in- 


law, Dr. John Todhunter, author of ‘ Irish 
Bardic Tales,’ etc. 


In the National Library at Dublin is a | 





copy of Harvey’s Memoirs in which is 
inserted a letter from Dr. Todhunter—evi- 
dently written in response to an enquiry— 
which states the name of the compiler and 
acknowledges his own small part in the work. 


AMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


Wwoan (clxxv. 118).—1. It is doubtful 

whether the use of woad by the Britons 
was intended to terrify their enemies. As T. 
Rice Holmes remarks in his edition of Caesar 
(1914), Roman soldiers were not to be fright- 
ened by blue paint, and Caesar’s words merely 
mean ‘‘ and this gives them [the Britons] a 
wild look in battle.’’ Or, as George Long, 
an earlier translator, put it, ‘‘ in battle 
greatly increases the wildness of their look.’’ 

It is pointed out by Dr. Rendel Harris in 
his pamphlet, ‘ A Primitive Dye-stuff,’ Cam- 
bridge (Heffer), 1927, that according to Pliny 
(Historia Naturalis, xxii. 1, 2) it was the 
women who were painted and undrest, but 
only at sacred festivals. In this state they 
looked like Ethiopians (‘‘ Aethiopum colorem 
imitantes’’). Mr, Rex Wailes, of Belsize 
Square, London, N.W.3, whose researches on 
woad led to his being interviewed by the 
News Chronicle recently (see the issue for 
8 June), lends support to this by saying that 
“‘if you stained yourself in woad you would 
go black,’’ but I suppose it was not right of 
him to add, ‘‘ and you would have to jump 
into a boiling vat in order to do it.’”’ He 
thinks that the Britons tattooed themselves 
with blue pigment obtained from a dyeing 
vat; but if so, would Caesar have said ‘“‘ se 
vitro inficiunt,’? which means “‘ dye, stain, 
or tinge themselves with woad ’’’? And would 
Pliny have said that the ladies were 
‘“‘ oblitae,”? that is, ‘‘ smeared’ all over, 
with ‘‘ glastum ”’ (a Keltic name for woad), 
especially when he had just been speaking of 
the men of Dacia and Sarmatia, who really 
did tattoo (‘‘corpora sua inscribunt ’’)? 
There was yet another word, ‘‘ compungo,”’ 
which might have been used for tattooing : 
Cicero (De Officiis 2, 7, 25) has ‘‘ barbarum 
compunctum notis Threiciis.”’ 

Dr. Rendel Harris’s lively and witty pam- 
phlet is full of woad lore, but it is marred by 
a rash attempt to derive woad and its cog- 
nates (Latin vitrum; Greek iodrs, from older 
“Firoaris” and the place-name Watchet (in 
Somerset) from ancient Egyptian. One of 
his ingenious conjectures, however, that 
Glastonbury derives its name from glastum, 
receives the sanction of that most learned 
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expert, the Swedish Professor Ekwall, in his 
fascinating work, ‘ The Concise Oxford Dic- 
tionary of English Place-names ’ (1936). 

As to sources other than woad for the 
ancient British pigment, the Rev. E. Bur- 
roughes Pearse, of Wacton Rectory, Long 
Stratton, Norfolk, suggested Dyer’s Green- 
weed or Woad Waxen, Genista tinctoria 
(The Times, 13 Feb., 1930); and the Rev. G. 
E. Rees, of Bagendon Rectory, Cirencester, 
suggested Dyer’s Rocket, Reseda luteola (The 
Times, 2 Aug., 1932). 

2. In 1927 Rendel Harris stated that only 
two growers of woad were left in England, 
both at Boston in Lincolnshire, and that one 
of them was not planting woad that year. 
The Times, in a leading article on 20 July, 
1932, recalled this statement and added that 
there was now no woad being grown in Eng- 
land. According to the News Chronicle 
(8 June, 1938) the Government ceased to use 
woad for naval and military uniforms in 
1932. Mr. Wailes, a mechanical engineer, 
has been making a scale model of a woad mill 
for the Science Museum, and the only mills 
left for him to study were those at Boston. 

L. R, M. Srracwan. 

Birmingham University. 


: OrR ” AS AN ECCLESIASTICAL 
APPELLATION (clxxv. 117).—In an 

old chantry chapel which forms the south 
transept of the Parish Church of St, Mary, 
Mortehoe, there is a coffin-shaped tomb-slab, 
which has the incised figure of a vested priest 
holding in his hands a chalice. The inscrip- 
tion round the slab has been partly chipped 
away, but what remains is: 

SYRE LAME DE TRACE 

ah ALME EUT MERCY 
which has been conjecturally restored as: 


Syre Guyllame de Trace 
gyt ycy deu de sa alme eut mercy 

(Norman-French for ‘‘Sir William de 
Tracey lies here: may God have mercy on his 
soul ’’). Contemporary records at Exeter 
show that this chantry was founded by Sir 
William de Tracy, who was for many years 
the Rector of Mortehoe, and a generous bene- 
factor to the church, and that he died in 1322. 

This shows that the appellation ‘‘ Sir ’’ was 
in use for priests at the end of the thirteenth 
and beginning of the fourteenth centuries. 

I am indebted to the Rev. W. F. Coppard, 
Vicar of Mortehoe, for the above information, 


Atex, G. Morrat. 
Royal Institution of S. Wales. 





The ‘ O.E.D.’ has an earlier example of sire 
as applied to ecclesiastics in ‘‘ The Erche- 
bishope of Caunterburi sire Ode ” (c, 1290). 


L. R. M. Srracnay, 


THREE NOTES”? (clxxy, 

114).—At this reference, T. C. C. says 
‘“‘ Tt is highly improbable that Shakespeare's 
reading extended to a technical work like the 
‘Orator.’ But it is possible that some friend 
in the learned Court such as Ben Jonson 
mentioned the phrase as striking and Shakes. 
peare picked it up.”’ 

Surely this is to underrate the author's 
knowledge of Marcus Tullius Cicero’s Works 
(not then translated into English), for we 
find in ‘ Titus Andronicus’ IV, i.: 

Ah, boy, Cornelia never with more care 

Read to her sons than she hath read to thee 

Sweet poetry and Tully’s Orator. 

If he merely ‘ picked it up” from “ some 
friend,’’ would not Bacon have been a more 
probable source than Ben Jonson, seeing that 
in his ‘ Advancement of Learning ’ the former 
deals at considerable length with the De 
Oratore of Cicero, which he describes as the 
“‘ portrait of a perfect orator ’’? 

From the same friendly source, too, he may 
have picked up those ‘‘ Prognostica ”’ of Hip. 
pocrates which we find reproduced at 
Henry V. ii. 3 in Mistress Quickly’s account 
of the presages of Falstaff’s death. 

The detailed list in Latin of such prog- 
nostica, even to the ‘‘ nasus acutus ”’ is to be 


“PL AMLET: 


found in Bacon’s ‘ Historia Vitae et 
Mortis,’ excluding, of course, Theobald’s 
feeble emendation, ‘‘a babbled o’ green 


fields,’’ for, ‘‘ on a table of green field ” (as 
it appears in the first print, 1600). The pre- 
sage of Hippocrates is: ‘‘ the whole face of 
a pale green colour,’’ xAq@pds, as to which 
word Galen says, ‘‘ the ancients assumed that 
xAwpos means merely pale; it is rather the 
colour of cabbage or lettuce.’’ 

Such passages as these—and there are many 
—would seem to point to more than mere 
‘ oral information ”’ picked up by the author. 

H. Kenpra Baker. 

Links House, Hindhead. 


- E MIND’S EYE” (clxxv. 114, s+. 

‘ Hamlet: three notes ’).—Cicero may be 
quoted twice more, ‘ De Nat. D.’ i, 19, ‘‘ Qui- 
bus enim oculis animi intueri potuit vester 
Plato fabricam illam tanti operis?’’ Sc. the 
building of the universe; and ‘ De Orat,’ iii. 
163, ‘‘ Facilius enim ad ea quae visa quam 
ad illa quae audita sunt mentis oculi ferun- 
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tur’’; he is writing of similes and uses the 
metaphor ingeniously if unfairly. It has 
been said that Shakespeare’s knowledge of 
Ovid went deeper than the shallows of Gold- 
ing’s English, and in ‘ Metam.’ xv. 63 Ovid 
writing of Pythagoras, has this couplet— 

Mente deos adiit et quae natura negabat 

Visibus humanis, oculis, ea pectoris hausit. 
To be sure, Golding may have “ mind’s eyes,”’ 
but I have him not. Again, in ‘“‘ Ex Ponto ”’ 
viii. 34, we read— 

Aque domo rursus pulchrae loca vertor ad 

Urbis, 
Cunctaque mens oculis pervidet usa suis. 
HIBERNICUS. 


}OXMOUTH CAPS (clxxv. 117).—The 
‘O.E.D.’ has the following : 


a flat round cap formerly worn by soldiers 
and sailors. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. vii. 104. The Welch- 
en . wearing Leekes in their Monmouth 
caps. 1605 Chapman, che. Eastw. Hoe iv. F3, 
Hurle away a browne dozen of Monmouth capps 
or so, in sea-ceremony to your bone voyage. 
1640 Howell Dodona’s Gr. 13. Sometimes you 
shall not see in the whole atmosphere from 
morning to night as much cloud as would line 
a Monmoth Cappe. 1641 Arminian Nunnery 6 
They came to Church in round Monmouth 
Capps. 1644 Symonds Diary (Camden) 14 
Bewdley. The onely manufacture of this towne 
is making of capps called Monmouth capps. 
16.. Song of Caps in J. P. Collier Roxb. Ball. 
(1847) 173 The soldiers that the Monmouth wear 
(On castles’ tops their ensigns rear.) 
17138 Lond. Gaz. no. 5182/4. The Caps that the 
Dutch Seafaring men do generally wear, 
formerly called Monmouth Caps. 


And Fuller’s ‘ Worthies of Wales,’ p. 50, 
states that ‘‘ The best caps were formerly 
made at Monmouth, where the cappers’ 
chapel doth still remain.”’ 

A. R, Baytey. 


The Monmouth cap is said by the ‘ O.E.D.’ 
to have been ‘‘a flat round cap formerly 
worn by soldiers and sailors.’’ The earliest 
example is from Shakespeare. Fluellen says 
in ‘Henry V’ (iv. 7), ‘‘ the Welshmen did 
goot service in a garden where leeks did grow, 
wearing leeks in their Monmouth caps.”’ 
Malone’s note on the passage (I quote from 
the Variorum edition of 1793, vol. ix., p. 460) 
18; 

The best caps, (says Fuller, in his Worthies 
0} Wales, p. 50), were formerly made at Mon- 
mouth, where the Capper’s chapel doth still 
remain.—If (he adds) at this day [1660] the 
phrase of wearing a Monmouth cap be taken 
in a bad acception, I hope the inhabitants of 


that town will endeavour to disprove the 
occasion thereof. 





One of the quotations in the ‘O.E.D.’ 
shows that Monmouth caps were made at 
Bewdley in the seventeenth century. 


L. R. M. Srracwan. 


,PITAPHS ON ANIMALS (clxxiv. 464; 
elxxv. 12, 33, 82, 106).—The Rev. Canon 
Bax edited some of the Diary of John 
Skinner, and rescued the following: 
Epitaph for Myrtle the Dog. 
Hic jacet Myrtelis 
Canis fidelis 
Cum sit venatus 
Plumbo necatus. 
This might be roughly translated : 
Here buriéd lies 
Dog Myrtle of the faithful eyes 
a hunting would the doggie go 
But leaden ball did lay him low. 


Ceci, BROOKING. 
Twyford Abbey, N.W.10. 


IECES OF EIGHT (clxxv. 28).—Since a 
real is mentioned there is no doubt the 
coins referred to are Spanish silver dollars 
(struck in Mexico probably) and the sum is 
about $2.042. All attempts to equate values 
of money against the fluctuating currencies 
of our day are highly unsatisfactory, but 
roughly the estate may be thought of as one 
of say two to five thousand pounds. The 
dollars were more standard currency in 1719 
than anything else in the world probably. I 
am not sure if a dollar was four or five 
shillings in England at the time in usual 
exchange, and have no work at hand that 


tells me. T. O. M. 


ATSON FAMILY (clxxv. 29, 103, 141).— 
Morris Mattson, Esq., of Philadelphia, 
wrote a novel called ‘ Paul Ulric,” New York, 
1835, which had the doubtful honour of a 
highly unfavourable review by Poe in the 
Southern Literary Messenger of Richmond for 
February, 1836; so violent, I half suspect 
they may have quarrelled personally, 
although I know no record of this. Mattson 
wrote other books, I believe, 


T. O. Masport. 


“ (AINGERVATING ” (clxxv. 29).—This is 

a slogan word of a big company and I 
think merely coined recently by an adver- 
tising man in America (in this instance I 
think Canadian origin), but it is used in the 
U.S.A. The product is ginger ale, and the 
meaning self-explained. It is a pleasant. 
** portmanteau ’’ word. M. 
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ee ae IN EXCELSIS (clxxii, 455; 
elxxiii, ; elxxiv. 265, 321, 373, 463; 
elxxv, 140). Me A. H. Holt, in his ‘ Phrase 
Origins ’ explains that the origin of the word 
** curmudgeon ”’ is uncertain: 


But all who enjoy “a harmless smile ” (Todd) 
or, as we should express it, good clean fun 
should know about Dr. Ash’s gorgeous blunder. 
Someone sent Dr. Johnson the suggestion that 
curmudgeon might be from coeur méchant (bad 
heart), and the great lexicographer mentioned 
the theory thus in his book: “ Coeur méchant, 
Fr. an unknown correspondent.” [Add, to get 
Johnson’s definition correct, the words, “ It is 
a vitious manner of pronouncing” before the 
two French words]. His successor, Dr. Ash, 
whose French was evidently a little rusty, 
copied this for his dictionary, blandly explain- 
ing that coeur meant “unknown” and 
méchant “ correspondent. SENEx. 


There is an amusing howler in G. K. Ches- 
terton’s ‘ Life of St. Francis of Assisi,’ p. 46: 


It is a curiosity of language that courage 
actually means running; and some of our 
sceptics will no doubt demonstrate that 
courage really means running away. 


BR: H.-H. F. 


LLGATE KEEPERS AND TURN- 

PIKES (clxxiv. 443; clxxv. 11, 49, 121, 
141).—The charge for a horseman appears to 
have been 2d, in 1838, according to the follow- 
ing reference in ‘ Sartor Resartus,’ chap. viii. 
which gives the German equivalent for turn- 
pike :— 

To my Horse, again, who unhappily is still 
more unscientific, do not I work a miracle and 
magical “ Open sesame! ”’, every time I please 
to pay twopence, and open for him an im- 
passable Schlagbaum, or shut Turnpike? 


CuRIOUS. 


OURCES OF QUOTATIONS WANTED 
(clxxv. 119).—1. “ Without fear or favour.” 
This appears to be a phrase, or paraphrase, 
taken from the oath (swearing impartial 
judgment) sworn by magistrates and jurymen. 
In the Isle of Man a parallel phrase is used :— 
“‘as indifferently as doth lie the backbone of 
the herring down the middle,” or words to that 
effect. 

2. “ Without let or hindrance.” A legal 
phrase, commonly found in leases or con- 
veyances for the last three or four centuries. 
It means that the owner or tenant may enjoy 
peaceable possession, without outside inter- 
ference. A reference under “ Hindrance” will 
be found in the ‘N.E.D.’ to Charles Lever’s 
“Martins of Cro Martin’ 1856, p. 193, where 
the phrase is used, but there must be many 
earlier printed uses than that. 

Wm. JacGarp. 








The Library. 


Racial Proverbs: a Selection of the World’; 
Proverbs arranged Linguistically, By 
Selwyn Gurney Champion. (London; 
Routledge. £1 15s. net). 

()NE reason for believing that there is a 

brotherhood of all mankind which goes 
deeper than racial differences might be 
drawn from the study of proverbs. While 
its imagery and allusion differ from people 
to people, proverbial wisdom is — speaking 
broadly na in general—everywhere the same, 

Dr. Champion provides introductions from 

the pens of national savants to several of 

these national collections, and M. Denis 

Saurat, who writes for the French, tells us 

that one thing which strikes him in French 

proverbs is that they are not particularly 

French, and so goes on to doubt whether any 

proverbs are truly national. In fact, he 

agrees with us about it. Not only are the bits 
of wisdom, the sarcasms and the observations 
so largely identical: the actual words and 
illustrations are frequently identical also, 
The fish and the guest which stink if kept 
for more than three days; the care which is 
taken that trees should not grow up into 
heaven; the apple that falls not far from 
the tree ; when one door shuts another opens; 
and the sayings which in effect are “‘ blood is 
thicker than water ’’ may serve as specimens. 

Of some of these it might have been interest- 

ing—though doubtless very difficult—to trace 

the origin and so learn which nation had 
borrowed. Among the Bulgarian proverbs is 

“The mountain made a great effort and 

brought forth a mouse’’; and among the 

Latin ‘‘ the mountains are in labour, a ridi- 

culous mouse will be born.’”’ Is the former 

more than a quotation from Horace? And 
for the latter, one wonders why, since this was 
admitted, other wise sayings from the Ars 

Poetica are not here also. In the same way 

‘“ When sorrows come, they come not single 

spies . . .”’? and ‘‘ One may smile and smile 

and be a villain ’’ seem hardly to be racial 
proverbs, or, if it could be proved so, how 
many more might not equally well have been 
extracted from ‘ Hamlet’ that “ play made 
up from quotations,”’ or, Say, from La Roche- 
foucauld equally with ‘‘ There is something 
in the misfortunes of our best friends which 
is not altogether displeasing to us.” 

A certain amount of useful annotation is 
supplied, and some special localities are men- 
tioned as places of origin. A few proverbs 
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are rather quaintly noted as ‘‘ Monkish.”’ 
Perhaps seeing the size of the book it would 
be unreasonable to ask for more references 
and dates. As it stands this collection of 
twenty-six thousand sayings from one hun- 
dred and eighty-six languages, though the 
strict student may find himself wishing for 
more details, should serve as a most pleasant 
and instructive browsing-ground for the 
general reader of curious or meditative mind. 
He will notice probably a certain superiority 
in imagination and subtlety in the Oriental 
proverbs; and, in particular many counsels 
more philosophical than peasantlike in the 
Chinese section. We could not find here a 
favourite Japanese proverb of ours which we 
found in one of Lafcadio Hearn’s books: 
“Heavily falls the rain on the hat which I 
stole from the scarecrow.’’ Of the collections 
from the British Isles the Welsh, as a whole, 
seemed to us by a good deal the most 
attractive. 

Dr, Champion has disposed his material 
with great skill. The proverbs have been 
arranged first in an alphabet of languages, 
each within its continental section. Each 
proverb again, is placed in an alphabetical 
order determined first by its chief or catch- 
word, and then by the following word. The 
catchword is distinguished by heavy type, not 
placed at the head of the line. It is not 
thereby made more difficult to find, while the 
book is made much more readable. The trans- 
lations are commendable in that they mostly 
preserve the proverbial touch. 

Finally a word of appreciation must be 
said of the Indexes. A Linguistic and Geo- 
graphical Index is followed by a Subject- 
matter Index. A glance through this may 
reveal the kind of consideration which has 
most commonly formed a proverb: ‘‘Caution”’ 
heads some three closely-printed columns of 
references ; ‘‘ Diplomacy,” five, and ‘‘ Philo- 
sophy,”’ four; but under the word “ conse- 
quence’ no fewer than seven such columns 
will be found, and looking at some of the 
examples we found this rather too obscure, 
too vaguely comprehensive a heading. Fin- 
ally there is an “ Alternative Chief-word 
Index” which it was a good idea to provide. 


An Introduction to French Church Archi- 
tecture. By Arthur Gardner. (Cambridge 
University Press. 18s. net), 

THE lover of mediaeval architecture is 

already much indebted to Mr. Arthur 

Gardner, and now by his new book the debt 

18 greatly increased. Mr, Gardner tells us 





that it is intended as companion to that 
most useful book by his father, ‘ A Guide to 
English Gothic Architecture.’ That is to 
say, it is calculated for the beginner, the 
tourist, the non-expert altogether. The bulk 
of it consists of photographs, 245 in number. 
Admirably chosen, they illustrate the devel- 
opment of French architecture from the bare 
simplicity of the Merovingian baptistery of 
Saint-Jean at Poitiers or the crypt at Jouarre 
to the marvels of Flamboyant design such as 
the south porch at Louviers. An interesting 
and instructive book to travel with, it is good 
too to muse over at home in one’s study. 
For it may be argued that of all developments 
which the human mind is in any way able 
to trace, the development of the imagination 
is the most enthralling. The Church archi- 
tecture of France from the seventh to the six- 
teenth century offers an example of this hard 
to surpass. In architecture the artist and 
builder wrestles with the very earth itself. 
He must submit to inexorable conditions, 
whether from the nature of the materials, 
the laws of stress and strain, or the exigencies 
of light and weather. The stiffer, the more 
complicated too, the problem, the ago the 
stimulus to the imagination. In France, 
generation after generation reached that 
creative height which avails to touch 
creatively the generation following to still 
finer issues. The outline of this growth and 
flowering—with its first signs of decline and 
decay—will open itself up to the mind of 
anyone who will pore over these pictures. 
They will, it is true, say not much to those 
who come to them without a certain minimum 
of knowledge to start with. For this we have 
four chapters of brief but substantial, and 
also very clear and readable, text laying down 
the first foundations for a study of French 
architecture (Beginnings; Romanesque; 
Gothic ; Flamboyant), with plans to illustrate 
construction and constant reference to the 
photographs. It should be added that each 
photograph is accompanied by a few lines of 
explanation and history. A fifth chapter 
discusses the work and position of the archi- 
tects and masons, warning the inexperienced 
reader against the once prevalent opinion 
that the great ecclesiastical buildings of the 
Middle Ages were designed and erected by 
monks. As one might perhaps have expected, 
the most lavishly illustrated cathedral is 
Chartres; it is rather a pity that a better 
photograph of the west end was not procured, 
though we are well aware that that is not 
altogether an easy matter. 
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WE have received from the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press five new volumes of their World’s 
Classic Series. Two of them are Anthony 
Trollope’s The Duke’s Children. Trollope, 
we take it, is now established as an English 
classic, so that even his less remarkable books 
may fairly claim a place in a series of this 
name, on the principle which makes us 
include in a ‘ Works of Shakespeare’ some 
“8 acknowledged to be below Shakespeare’s 

st. Not that The Duke’s Children needs 
special apology; it contains some characters 
and scenes which rank not far below the finest 
things Trollope has done, and the Duke him- 
self is well continued. The House with the 
Green Shutters, by George Douglas, whose 
early death may have lost to us a_ great 
writer, is a book which deservedly created a 
great sensation on its first appearance and 
which we were glad to ead again as a 
“World’s Classic’’ and to recognise again 
as a masterpiece. The other two books are 
by living authors: Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s 
Guy and Pauline—a work of fresh, youth- 
ful imagination most pleasant to read, but 
hardly, we would submit, of classical 
quality; and Sir Hugh Walpole’s The Pre- 
lude to Adventure, which the writer himself, 


to judge by his introduction, would agree with 
us in considering as miscalled « “‘ classic.” 
We are inclined to regret that the Oxford 
University Press sponsors a use of this word 
for immature works of living writers. This 
admirable series, as all our readers probably 
know, is priced 2s. a volume in cloth cover. 


BOOKSELLER’S CATALOGUE. 


A section of Mr. BERNARD QuaRITCH’s Cata- 
logue No, 552 is devoted to English History 
of the reigns of Charles I and Charles II, and 
students occupied with the period would find 
it worth while to look through these items. 
Here is a copy of the curious satire of 1660 
directed chiehly against Sir Henry Vane and 
the Rump, called ‘ Bibliotheca Fanatica, Or, 
the Phanatique Library’ described as ‘‘ A 
Catalogue of such Books as have been lately 
made and by the Authors presented to the 
Colledge of Bedlam ’”’ (£3 15s.). Another 
satire of 1660 is the ‘ Royalist Litany ’ which 
belongs to the early spring of that year when 
relations between the City and the Parliament 
were strained and no one knew what line 
General Monck, commander-in-chief of the 
armies, intended to take (£4 4s.). For £5 is 


offered No. 34—Aug. 13 to Aug. 20, 1660—of- 
the Parliamentary Intelligencer which ¢ 
tains a résumé of the proclamation for g 
pressing the books by John Milton and Je 
Goodwin. We noticed too Sir Re 
L’Estrange’s ‘ No Blinde Guides, In Answer 
To a Seditious Pamphlet of J. Milton’s ,. 7 
(1660; £5). Under ‘ Laud ’ is a first edition 
of ‘A Relation of The Conference Betwear 
William Lawd ... And Mr. Fisher 
Jesuite, by the Command of King James” 
(1639: £6) and here is also ‘ The Archbishoy 
of Canterbury’s Speech: Or His F 
Sermon, Preacht by himself on the 

on Tower-Hill...’ (1644: £1). A document 
concerning fishing rights on Loch 
addressed to Henry, Viscount Falkland, am 
bearing the signature of Charles I is priced 
£4 (1629). A document giving details of « 
case on which counsel’s opinion was sought, 
has on it writing by four well-known lawyer 
of the time: Bartholomew Hall, Sir John 
Maynard, M.P., Sir Bulstrode Whitelocke, 
and John Bradshaw the regicide (1646/7: 
£4). Perhaps the most interesting 
however, is a letter, written in 1637, of Fair 
fax to his grandfather, the 1st Lord Fairfax. 
We may mention too Clement W alker’s ‘ Com 
pleat History of Independency ’ in four parts 
—the fourth part having been added by one 
““T. M.” in 1660, after the death in prison 
of Walker in 1651—1 vol, 4to with an 
engraved folding-plate showing Cromwell 
felling the royal oak of Britain, and a com 
temporary binding in English red moroceo 
gilt (£6); and ‘‘ Mr, Walker's Speech im 
Parliament, At a Conference of both Houses 
in the painted Chamber, 6 July, 1641” (£5), 
Finally, besides various newsbooks, here is & 
run of Nos. 1-2000 (from the beginning Feb. 
5-8, 1665, to Jan. 15-19, 1684) of the London 
Gazette. The first twenty-three number 
having been printed at Oxford, were entitled 
the Oxford Gazette and are here rep 

by London reprints. The price of the rum, 
which is bound in 5 vols., is £100. 


Notices 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 

WE beg leave to state that we do not under 
take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. 5 

Tue Manacer will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to aly 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. : 
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